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Spying to Go On 
Around the Globe 


Most Activities Will Continue 
Despite Limits Placed on 
Air Reconnaissance 


RESIDENT Eisenhower’s decision 

to discontinue U. S. plane flights 
over Russia was not enough to keep So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev from smash- 
ing the summit conference in Paris. 

Furthermore, Mr. Eisenhower’s 
order to end the flights—after 1 ship 
was downed and its American pilot 
captured in Russia—will not halt in- 
ternational espionage. Many nations 
—including the United States and 
Russia-—will continue in various ways 
and for numerous reasons to seek out 
the others’ secrets. 

Spying is risky, and many people 
look upon it as distasteful. Neverthe- 
less, for some 5,000 years governments 
have felt that the risks were neces- 
sary in the search for information that 
could be helpful to them—facts that 
might enable them to keep from losing 
and help them in winning a war. 

Egyptians had secret agents to 
watch enemies 3,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. Legend has it that 
the ancient Greeks used a wooden 
horse as part of a clever espionage 
operation to conquer the city of Troy. 

In more modern times, since the 
1600’s, France and Britain have be- 
come leaders in developing efficient 
intelligence agencies. Under the Nazi 
dictatorship of Adolf Hitler before 
and during World War II, Germany 
spread spies through the United States 
and around the globe. Smashing the 
German ring was a successful U. S. 
operation that helped to cut off in- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


CANADA is one of the most beautiful countries in the world. 


from north to south. 


Mt 
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It stretches 4,000 miles from east to west, and 2,200 miles 
Beneath its soil lie rich deposits of many minerals, including nickel, oil, and uranium. 


Canada: Our Neighbor and Ally 


Prime Minister Diefenbaker Will Visit Washington 


EXT Friday (June 3), Prime Min- 

ister John Diefenbaker of Canada 
is scheduled to visit Washington for 
brief, informal talks with President 
Dwight Eisenhower. It will be the 
Canadian official’s first visit to our 
capital since the autumn of 1957 when 
Queen Elizabeth of Britain came to 
Washington. 

The leaders of the 2 nations that 
make up 80% of the North American 
continent are expected to discuss de- 
fense problems as they relate to their 
countries. They may also touch upon 
some of the economic problems that 
have threatened to make trouble be- 


tween Canada and the United States. 

Before examining some of the mat- 
ters which may come under discus- 
sion, let us take a look at the land 
and people of Canada and at recent 
developments there. 

Vast country. Among the nations 
of the world, Canada is outranked in 
size only by the Soviet Union. Its area 
of 3,850,262 square miles is slightly 
greater than that of all Europe. Can- 
ada is about 6% bigger than the 
United States. 

Anyone traveling across southern 
Canada finds natural regions much 
like those directly to the south in the 





HERE AND ABROAD - - - PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


ANOTHER FREE LAND 


A little less than a year from now, 
on April 27, 1961, Sierre Leone will 
join the growing number of inde- 
pendent nations in Africa. Britain 
has agreed to grant independence to 
the 27,925-square-mile colony by that 
time. A majority of the land’s 2,500,- 
000 inhabitants depend on farming 
for a livelihood. Chief crops are pea- 
nuts, bananas, coffee, and cacao. 


TROUBLE FOR NGO DINH DIEM? 


South Viet Nam’s President Ngo 
Dinh Diem faces growing opposition 
at home. Not long ago, a number of 
top Viet Namese leaders sent a peti- 
tion to the President calling for a long 
list of changes, including an end to 
curbs on free speech and the press. 
Unless the reforms are carried out 
soon, these opposition leaders warn, 
South Viet Nam may be faced with 
an explosive demonstration and per- 
haps even a civil war. 


Ngo Dinh Diem, who is 60, became 
Premier of his country in 1954, when 
Viet Nam was divided into 2 parts, 
ending a war between anti-communist 
and Red forces. The communists won 
control over North Viet Nam, while 
the southern region became a free 
land. In 1955, Ngo was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Southeast Asian country 
—a post he has held ever since. 


FEW CAN LEAVE RUSSIA 


The Soviet Union had long made it 
just about impossible for any of its 
citizens to leave their homeland as 
emigrants. Now, however, a few per- 
sons are permitted to leave the com- 
munist nation. Within the past 6 
months, a total of about 1,000 Rus- 
sians have obtained permission to 
move abroad. Most of them have 
close family ties outside Russia. 


ANNIVERSARY VISIT 


Next month a Japanese sailing ves- 
sel will arrive in New York Harbor 


with a gift from Tokyo to the people 
of New York City. The gift will be 
a large stone lantern, and the event 
will mark 100 years since the first 
Japanese diplomatic mission visited 
the United States. On the visit of 
June 1860, the Japanese representa- 
tives confirmed a trade agreement that 
had been signed earlier between their 
country and America. 


MEDICO ON THE JOB 


Though some Americans may be 
unfamiliar with MEDICO, the volun- 
tary health team is well known to 
persons who have suffered from ill- 
nesses around the globe. MEDICO— 
to which doctors, nurses, and other 
health workers voluntarily contribute 
their time—has established hospitals 
and clinics in Asia, South America, 
Africa, and the Middle East. Just 
now, it is waging an all-out campaign 
to stamp out tropical diseases in the 
Caribbean land of Haiti. 


United States. Thus, the Maritime 
Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland) remind one of New Eng- 
land. The industrial and farming 
regions of Ontario resemble those of 
New York State and Ohio. 

The prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta are a 
great deal like Montana, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas. The Rocky Moun- 
tains push northward from Montana 
and Idaho into western Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Quebec has less resemblance to the 
United States than most other parts 
of Canada. In early days, the French 
settled here along the banks of the 
St. Lawrence River. The French lan- 
guage is still widely spoken through- 
out the province. 

Canada’s people. Most of the coun- 
try’s 17,732,000 people are concen- 
trated in areas along the southern 
border. Nine-tenths of them live 
within 200 miles of the United States. 

Like our own nation, Canada is a 
“melting pot” of many nationalities. 
About half of its citizens are de- 
scended from English, Irish, and Scot- 
tish settlers. Though Canada is a 
wholly independent nation, she retains 
ties with Great Britain through mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 

Almost a third of Canada’s people 
are of French descent. (While the 
majority of Canadians speak English, 
both French and English are official 
languages. ) 

The remainder of the Canadians 
are of many different descents—Ger- 
man, Polish, Italian, Scandinavian, 
Ukranian, and others. There are more 
than 150,000 Indians and Eskimos. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Canada’s Role 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Since World War II, about 1,800,000 
people have come to Canada. About 
105,000 came in last year (including 
more than 11,000 from the United 
States). 

Industrial growth. Encouragement 
of immigration is evidence of Canada’s 
industrial boom of the past 15 years. 
There has been an urgent demand for 
more people to work in the mines, to 
man the factories, to tend crops, and 
to take over other jobs in the expand- 
ing. economy. 

Abundant natural resources furnish 
the basis for the nation’s growth. Can- 
ada ranks among the leading countries 
of the world in production of nickel, 
copper, iron ore, platinum, asbestos, 
gold, silver, uranium, and zinc. There 
are large quantities of petroleum, alu- 
minum ore, and coal. 

One is impressed by the scope of 
many of the industrial projects. For 
example, in central Quebec, engineers 
have been carving out a huge tunnel, 
7% miles long, beneath the Laurentian 
Mountains. It will carry water to 
produce electricity for powering the 
world’s largest aluminum smelter. 

Alberta’s oil fields—discovered since 
World War II—today supply much of 
the country’s petroleum needs. Pres- 
ently the search for oil and other min- 
wealth is being pushed in the 
vast, unexplored northland—a region 
made up of lakes, forests, and Arctic 
swamps. 

Other resources. 
are a major asset. 


eral 


Fertile croplands 
On the plains of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
millions of bushels of wheat are raised. 
In Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, 
and the Maritime Provinces, fruit and 
vegetables are grown, and there is 
much dairy farming. 

Canada’s main export is newsprint 

a product of the country’s rich for- 
which are the source of 
great amounts of timber. There are 
bountiful fishing grounds off both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Ties with U. S. The close, friendly 
relations of Canada and the United 
States are a matter of long standing. 
t is to the advantage of both nations 
to cooperate in many fields. 

In defense, for example, we work 
together in planning North Ameri- 
Many radar stations, 
manned by American servicemen, are 
located in northern Canada. They are 
intended to give early warning of air- 
craft approaching southern Canada 
and the United States over the north 
polar region. (This route is the short- 
est one from the Soviet Union to our 


ests, also 


ca’s protection. 


CANADIAN engineers and miners are opening up fields of minerals. 
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nation.) Canada is also a reliable 
partner in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

In the St. Lawrence Valley, our 
countries have cooperated in a big 
navigation and electric-power project. 
Opened last year, this project permits 
large ocean vessels to enter the Great 
Lakes. Another big operation on 
which the United States and Canada 
are cooperating is the construction of 
a bridge to link Michigan and Canada 
at Sault Ste. Marie, the scene of the 
famous “Soo Canals” where ships pass 
between Lake Superior and Lake Hu- 
ron, 

Trading partners. The United States 
and Canada are major trading part- 
ners. We buy well over half of the 
goods that our northern neighbor sells 
outside its borders. Our chief pur- 
chases include newsprint, lumber, 
wood pulp, and mineral products. 

Canada is a leading customer for 
U. S. goods. We supply her with 
almost three-fourths of the products 
she gets from other countries. Her 
biggest purchases are manufactured 
goods—especially farm and industrial 
machinery and automobile parts. 

Many Canadians are concerned 
about the lack of balance of trade be- 
tween the two nations. In recent 
years, we have been selling to Can- 
ada at least 1 billion dollars’ worth 
more of goods than she sells to us. 

Canada couldn’t continue to carry 
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on this unbalanced trade with us if 
it were not for the fact that Ameri- 
cans are investing heavily each year 
in Canadian industries. Many of the 
dollars invested for this purpose help 
Canada pay the billion dollars which 
she owes the United States over a 
year’s time. 

U. S. role in Canada. Although our 
northern neighbor has sought U. S. 
money to develop its mines and build 
its factories, many Canadians are con- 
cerned about the control that U. S. 
citizens are thereby gaining over in- 
dustry in that country. They point 
out that Americans own more than 
half of Canada’s mines, factories, and 
oil industry. 

Those who dislike this trend say 
that their country is becoming too 
closely tied to its southern neighbor. 
No nation, they contend, should per- 
mit foreigners to have so much control 
over basic industries. 

They feel, too, that Canada would 
greatly benefit if a larger share of 
the profits remained within the coun- 
try instead of going to investors living 
outside of Canada. They also allege 
that Canadian citizens should be given 
more opportunity to become managers 
of U. S.-owned plants and to buy 
shares in U. S. firms with branches in 
Canada. 

Not all Canadians, by any means, 
take such a critical view. Some point 
out that the economic boom which 
Canada enjoyed during the 1950’s 
wouldn’t have taken place if it had 
not been for funds advanced by U. S. 
investors to develop new mines and 
industries. They also say that Can- 
ada needs the industrial techniques 
and skills which are brought in by 
U. S. companies. 

Tariff problem. There are differ- 
ences of opinion over tariffs, too. To- 
day, our government puts import taxes 
on certain goods produced in Canada. 
If these tariff rates were lowered or 
eliminated, Canadians say they would 
be able to sell more goods in this coun- 
try and put their trade with us in 
better balance. 

U. S. officials point out that Canada 
has her own system of tariffs, some of 
which keep our goods from entering 
Canada. Any lowering or elimination 
of tariffs, they say, would have to 
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be by both countries. Such a step, 
they think, would hurt Canadian in- 
dustry more than it would help it, for 
many niore U. S. goods would then 
enter Canada than is the case at 
present. 

Many of our northern neighbors are 
also concerned about other U. S. moves 
which they think unduly limit their 
chances to sell Canadian goods both 
here and in other lands. For example, 
they feel that our selling surplus 
wheat abroad at low prices has de- 
prived them of markets for their own 
wheat. 

There is some resentment, too, over 
the program under which we are re- 
ducing imports of petroleum. Cana- 
dians claim that it was upon U. S. 
urging that the Alberta oil fields were 
developed in the first place, and say 
that our changed policy is causing 
them serious economic distress. 

Our officials say that the sale of 
wheat abroad and the placing of re- 
strictions on oil imports are necessary 
to safeguard the interests of Ameri- 
can producers. Certain leaders in our 
country, however, agree to some ex- 
tent with the Canadian point of view. 
They feel that so long as we are sell- 
ing far more to Canada than she sells 
to us, we should not block her attempts 
to boost sales here. 

The future. Are these disagree- 
ments serious obstacles to continued 
close relations between Canada and 
the United States? 

Statesmen in both countries agree 
that these differences must not be per- 
mitted to widen and create hard feel- 
ings. They are confident that Canada 
and the United States will continue to 
see eye to eye on most important mat- 
ters. 

In their discussions, President Ei- 
senhower and Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker may touch upon the frictions 
that exist between their countries. It 
is likely that both leaders will support 
the idea of closer consultation in the 
future on matters of interest to both 
nations, a move that will be approved 
by the overwhelming majority of Ca- 
nadian and U. S. citizens. Each peo- 
ple realizes that neither nation would 
be as prosperous and secure were it 
not for the help of the other land. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Newsmaker 
John Diefenbaker 
HE tall and impressive Prime 


Minister of Canada, John G. Die- 
fenbaker, is a fourth generation Cana- 
dian. His ancestors came from Ger- 
many and Scotland. His father was 
teaching school in Ontario, Canada, 
when John was born on September 18, 
1895. 

When John was 8 years old, his 
father moved the family to Saskat- 
chewan. There, in addition to his 
teaching, he also took up a homestead. 
As Diefenbaker grew up he sold news- 
papers, and with his brother he 
worked _on land-breaking projects and 
hauled wheat into town. But he spent 
every moment that he could spare 
watching cases being tried in court. 
In school he became active in a mock 
parliament. 

Before he entered the Canadian 
Army as a lieutenant during World 
War I, he received his master’s degree 
in political science. Wounded in 1917, 
he returned to the university to study 
law. As a lawyer his ability to win 
cases soon earned him the nickname 
“counsel for the defense.” His sense 
of timing, a well-developed gift of 
pantomime, and ability to seize upon 
dramatic situations made him one of 
Canada’s best-known criminal lawyers. 
These same qualities also helped him 
become Prime Minister of Canada. 

In 1940 he was nominated to the 
House of Commons by accident. A 
leader in the Progressive Conservative 
Party, he went to a small town to 
make a political speech. His speech 
was at a meeting called to nominate 
a man for the House of Commons. 
His speech so inspired the people that 
they nominated him for the post, but 
he withdrew in favor of a local candi- 
date. He left the convention hall and 
was about to drive away when he was 
called back. The local candidate had 
withdrawn and Diefenbaker had been 
elected unanimously. 

Since then he has been re-elected 
repeatedly. In the election held on 
June 10, 1957, his party won 111 seats 
in the House of Commons. This was 
24 short of a majority, but by forming 
a coalition with several small parties 
the Progressive Conservatives were 
able to take over the Canadian Govern- 
ment. As the party’s leader, Diefen- 
baker became Canada’s Prime Minis- 
ter. On March 31, 1958, he called for 
new elections so that his party could 
try to gain a clear majority in the 
House of Commons. In the greatest 
election landslide in Canada’s history, 
the Progressive Conservatives won an 
additional 97 seats, giving him his 
clear majority. 
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CANADA’s chief products have changed over the years. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


These changes have 


affected the country’s trade relations with the United States. 


Today and Yesterday 





Uncle Sam’s Northern Friend 


HE history of Canada is closely 

linked with that of the United 
States. The early explorations of 
John Cabot and his son Sebastian— 
Italians who sailed under the Brit- 
ish flag—helped establish England’s 
claims to the North American conti- 
nent in the late 1400’s and in the 
1500's. 

Later, France’s Jacques Cartier ex- 
plored parts of what is now Canada 
and claimed that territory for his 
country. In the 1600’s, when the Eng- 
lish were establishing the American 
colonies, French settlers were moving 
into the northern territories. Fight- 
ing frequently broke out between the 
2 rival countries as they tried to settle 
the same areas of the New World. 

In the final major struggle between 
the French and the British in North 
America—the French and the Indian 
War—Britain won the upper hand. 
This conflict ended when peace was 
signed in 1763. Under the agreement, 
France gave up all her claims to Can- 
ada, except for several nearby small 
islands. 

During the war, British General 
James Wolfe won a brilliant victory 
over his opponent, French General 
Montcalm, near Montreal in 1759. 
Both the generals lost their lives in 
the fighting. 

Not long after the French were de- 
feated in Canada, the American colo- 
nists launched their struggle for in- 
dependence from Britain in the 1770’s. 
Some Canadians sympathized with our 
cause, but most of them apparently 
were content to stay under the British 
flag. 

American efforts to stir up a Cana- 
dian revolt against the mother coun- 
try failed. In fact, many Canadians 
fought side by side with the British 
against us during the Revolutionary 
War. 

The Americans and British Canada 
were again on opposite sides during 
the War of 1812 between England and 
the United States. During that con- 
flict, U. S. forces tried to invade Cana- 
dian territory, but British armies pre- 
vented the success of these military 
ventures. 

After the War of 1812, both the 
United States and British Canada con- 
tinued building fortifications in the 
Great Lakes area. Then, in 1817, we 


and the English officials in Canada 
agreed to stop the arms race in that 
region, and to put strict limitations 
on the naval forces each side could 





have in the Great Lakes. That agree- 
ment, with a few minor changes, is 
still in force. 

In the 1830’s and the 1840’s, 2 
major boundary disputes caused trou- 
ble between the United States and 
Canada. Both sides claimed large 
areas along our northeast and north- 
west borders. An American-British 
commission ironed out the disputed 
border between Maine and Canada in 
1842. The northwest frontier issue 
was settled when boundaries were 
drawn along present lines in 1846. 

Meanwhile, Britain was anxious to 
prevent a war for independence in 
Canada similar to the one in which 
we gained our freedom. In 1837, 
London sent British Lord Durham to 
that country to see what could be 
done about growing discontent there. 

After making a 2-year study of 
Canadian problems, Durham _sug- 
gested that the North American col- 
ony be given a large measure of 
self-rule. For a time the British 
government took no action on this 
recommendation. 

Nearly 10 years later, after there 
were a number of threats of rebellion 
in Canada, Britain agreed to give the 
colony almost complete self-governing 
rights. At the time, Canada consisted 
chiefly of the present-day provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario. Other areas 
of modern Canada were either un- 
settled or were still colonies of Brit- 
ain. 

In 1867, our northern neighbor be- 
came a full self-governing Dominion 
in the British family of nations. By 
that time, some additional provinces 
had been added to Canada. 

Our northern neighbor continued 
to grow over the years until it rounded 
out its present boundaries in 1949, 
when Newfoundland became a Cana- 
dian province. Newfoundland pre- 
viously had been a self-governing Do- 
minion, but decided to join Canada 
as a province in 1949. 

Meanwhile, the United States and 
Canada became friends as the years 
went by. We fought side by side in 
World Wars I and II, and we now 
stand as allies in the global struggle 
against communist tyranny. 

Because of American-Canadian 
friendship, no armies are needed to 
guard our common frontier. The 4,000- 
mile border between the 2 countries 
is one of the few unfortified interna- 
tional boundaries in the world today. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 





World Espionage 


1. Briefly tell about the ancient history 
of espionage. 

2. How does the Russian spy network 
today compare with that of other na- 
tions? 

3. Relate some of the spy activities 
that Russia has carried out in the United 
States. 

4. Tell when the United States organ- 
ized its first global intelligence agency, 
its name, and something of its wor’. 

5. Similarly, describe activities of the 
present CIA. 

6. How much does CIA spend, and 
how many employes does it have? 


Discussion 
1. Do you think spying is justified? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Was the United States wise in send- 
ing planes over Russia? Why, or why 
not? 


3. Should there be a new investigation 
of CIA activities? Explain your answer. 


Canada Today 
1. What Canadian official is scheduled 
to visit the United States soon? 


2. How do Canada’s natural regions 
resemble those in the United States? 


3. From what 
people come? 


lands have Canada’s 


4. Describe the northern nation’s nat- 
ural resources, 


5. In what respects do Canada and the 
United States cooperate? 


6. What differing views are held by 
Canadians with respect to the role of 
U. S. businessmen in Canada’s develop- 
ment? 


7. Why are trade restrictions causing 
some controversy between the two lands? 


8. Despite certain differences of opin- 
ion, why is it generally felt that Canada 
and the United States will continue to be 
good friends? 


Discussion 


1. Why do you feel that we and the 
Canadians have been on much friendlier 
terms than have many other neighboring 
peoples of the world? 


2. How do you think that disagree- 
ments over wheat surpluses and trade 
restrictions could be worked out? Ex- 
plain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify GATT and tell what some 
of its functions are. 


2. What are arguments for and 
against a Democratic-sponsored farm 
plan now under study on Capitol Hill? 


3. Tell something about SEATO and 
name the member countries. 


4. What problems does the Belgian 
Congo face in its drive for freedom? 


5. By what means is Uncle Sam seek- 
ing to make more friends in Africa? 


6. How did Memorial Day get its 
start? 
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Pronunciations 
Adnan Menderes—ad'nan mén'dér-éz 
Diefenbaker—dé fén-bak’er 
Khrushechev—kroosh-chawf 
Ngo Dinh Diem—nyd' din’ dé-ém’ 
(Key to markings can be found in any 
good dictionary.) 
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The Story of the 


Tariff Meeting 
In Switzerland . 


On Monday, May 16, the member 
nations of GATT opened a meeting 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

GATT is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Its members con- 
duct four-fifths of the world’s 
international trade. GATT was set 
up shortly after the end of World 
War II, in 1947, by representatives of 
23 countries meeting at Geneva. The 
agreement says that all members shall 
get equal treatment in their trade with 
each other. Today the trade pact has 
37 member countries and 5 associated 
members. 

The GATT session is examining the 
question of the flooding of world mar- 
kets with manufactured goods from 
countries with low production costs. 
The European Common Market and 
Latin American countries 
that signed a free-trade treaty last 
February are reporting on their prog- 
ress. And GATT is also studying 
reports on the progress made by Italy, 
West Germany, and Belgium, on the 
removal of import restrictions. 


over 


the seven 


Capitol Hill Debates 
Democratic Farm Plan 


Congress is now taking a close look 
farm measure introduced not 
long ago by Democratic Representa- 
tive W. R. (Bob) Poage of Texas. In 
brief, the measure would have farmers 
choose special committees to work with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in devising government-aid programs 
for 


at a 


each major crop, such as corn, 
Committee 


recommendations would be subject to 
h: 


wheat, cotton, and so on. 


review Congress and by vote of 
individual farmers. 

The Poage bill limits the amount of 
government aid that farmers can re- 
ceive to a total not exceeding 10% of 
the estimated market value of each 
To be eligible for federal 
aid, farmers would be required to re- 
duce production of their crops to avoid 
major surpluses from one year to the 
Growers would receive direct 
payments from Uncle Sam for taking 


harvest. 


next. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE like to look their best. 


KOREAN REPUBLIC PHOTO 


These high school girls in 


South Korea learn to give beauty treatments as their principal looks on. 


certain of their land out of production. 

Supporters of the measure contend: 
“The bill would offer the farmers 
themselves a chance to work out gov- 
ernment-aid programs, thus assuring 
widespread farm support for the plan. 
Also, it would lower federal agricul- 
tural costs by cutting down or elimi- 
nating the expensive program under 
which Uncle Sam now buys and stores 
surplus crops.” 

Critics, most of whom are Republi- 
cans, argue: “The measure would be 
cumbersome and difficult to carry out, 
because of the many farm committee 
elections it calls for. Besides, such 
sharp curbs on crop production might 
lead to higher consumer prices for 
foods and other farm items.” 


Foreign Aid Battle 
Continues in Congress 


Though Congress has already ap- 
proved a foreign-aid measure calling 
for about 4.1 billion dollars in overseas 
assistance—around $88,000,000 
than the White House requested—the 
battle over this issue is far from 
ended. The lawmakers must still pro- 
vide the actual funds called for in the 
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WIDE WORLD 


THESE FOUR TEEN-AGERS walked away with top honors at the National 
Science Fair-International in Indianapolis this month. They are (from left to 


right) Gary Bottin, Ontario, Canada; Susan Brown, Austin, Texas; Mavis Atkin- 


son, Plainfield, New Jersey; and Donald Carpenter, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


aid measure that was recently passed. 

On money bills, the lawmakers gen- 
erally vote first on how much they in- 
tend to spend. Then they appropriate 
or provide the actual funds. Hence, 
Congress must take this second step 
in connection with foreign aid. When 
the time comes to put up the actual 
money, some of the lawmakers may 
try to cut down still more on the as- 
sistance program. 


SEATO Meets to Plan 
Future Programs 


Washington, D. C., is host to a num- 
ber of important Asian and western 
visitors this week. They are the for- 
eign affairs chiefs and military ad- 
visers of 8 nations that belong to the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). 

The SEATO representatives will re- 
view the group’s progress toward es- 
tablishing an effective defense against 
the communist menace in Southeast 
Asia. They will also discuss new plans 
to help improve living conditions in 
underdeveloped member lands. 

SEATO was established in 1954 by 
8 nations which agreed to work to- 
gether in the Southeast Asian area 
in case of trouble. In addition to the 
United States, members include Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, and the Phil- 
ippines. 

The defense organization is pledged 
to defend member countries plus Cam- 
bodia, Laos, South Viet Nam, and 
Malaya from Red aggression. SEATO 
doesn’t have its own military force for 
defense purposes. It must rely on 
members to furnish troops in time of 
crisis. 


Congo’s Future Course— 
Rocky or Smooth? 


The Belgian Congo is making a 
headlong dash for freedom from Bel- 
gian rule. Citizens of the steaming 
African land are now electing officials 
to guide the colony to independence. 
The deadline for cutting colonial ties 
with Belgium is June 30. 

What's Behind It? The Congolese, 
like Africans elsewhere, have been 
swept up in an intense nationalistic 
movement for freedom. They no longer 
are willing to settle for self-govern- 
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ment by gradual steps over a period 
of time, as they were a few years ago. 
They want independence now, with or 
without adequate training in how to 
rule themselves. 

What Does It Mean? Actually, the 
Congolese admit that they have gen- 
erally been well treated by their Bel- 
gian masters. New industries have 
been developed in the colony, provid- 
ing well-paying jobs for natives. Mod- 
ern schools and hospitals have been 
built. 

Many Africans realize that some of 
the new industries may suffer, at least 
for a time, when they are taken over 
by inexperienced native hands. They 
also admit that the new government 
may not be as efficiently administered 
by untrained or partly trained Con- 
golese as it was by the Belgians. But 
the Africans are so determined to gain 
freedom that they are willing to take 
their chances on temporarily losing 
some of the benefits they have under 
Belgian rule. 

The Congo faces other problems, too. 
Bitter feuds between certain tribes 
have led to fighting in the past. Once 
the firm hand of Belgian rule is lifted, 
these rivalries could lead to serious 
bloodshed, and possibly even civil war. 


United States Seeks 
More Friends in Africa 


Our State Department, with the help 
of private foundations, educational in- 
stitutions, and business concerns, is 
making a major effort to win friends 
among Africa’s leaders of tomorrow. 
We are attempting to reach these 


uP 
RADIOS are smaller today than they 
were years ago. A 1925 model weighed 
57 pounds and cost $195. Shown with 
it is a new 9-ounce model which is small 
enough to fit into a man’s pocket. 


young people before their countries 
become independent and open to Soviet 
and Red Chinese penetration. For this 
reason African exchanges are the fast- 
est growing part of the State Depart- 
ment’s international educational pro- 
gram. 

Under this program about 50,000 
foreign students, teachers, technicians, 
specialists, and leaders of many kinds 
come to our country each year. Most 
of them are backed by the private 
foundations, educational institutions, 
and business concerns. Only about 
one-tenth are sponsored by our gov- 
ernment. 

Of the 5,000 sponsored by our gov- 
ernment during this fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, less than 400 came from 
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Africa. The State Department is plan- 
ning to increase this number to over 
500 during the next fiscal year. It 
likes to have these people spend at 
least 60 days in our country. They 
are familiarized with the American 
way of life, the racial problem, and 
the work being done to raise Puerto 
Rico from its position as an under- 
developed area. 

However, many of the African lead- 
ers find that they cannot stay as long 
as 60 days. Many find that they must 
return to their own countries unex- 
pectedly because their political oppo- 
nents try to take advantage of their 
absence. The State Department has 
found that the more important the 
visitor, the less time he feels he can 
be away from the constantly chang- 
ing African political life. 


Nation Honors Dead 
On Memorial Day 


On May 30 we pay special honor to 
all armed forces members who gave 
their lives for our country. On Memo- 
rial Day, Americans place flowers and 
flags on the graves of men who died 
in battle. Military parades and other 
special programs are held. 

The idea for a day in memory of 
the war dead originated when south- 
ern women scattered spring flowers 
on the graves of soldiers from both 
sides in the Civil War. Later, many 
states set aside May 30 as a day to 
honor men who died in that conflict. 
Now the war dead of all our major 
conflicts are honored on Memorial Day. 

A number of southern states, 
though, still have a separate day to 
honor their men who fell in the Civil 
War. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Mississippi set aside April 26 to pay 
tribute to these men. North and South 


Carolina observe the holiday on May 
10; Louisiana, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see on June 3. 








U S ARMY PHOTO 
TOMB OF THE UNKNOWNS. Special Memorial Day services are being held 
today (May 30) in Arlington National Cemetery. Wreaths are being laid on the 
Tomb of the Unknowns to honor the men who lost their lives in World War I 
(tomb in the center), in World War II (tomb at the right), and in the Korean War. 


While Memorial Day is intended 
chiefly to honor the war dead, it is 
also a traditional day for families to 
decorate the graves of their relatives. 


River Improvements 
In Oklahoma 


Engineers of the U. S. Army are 
supervising a billion-dollar improve- 
ment project along the Arkansas 
River and one of its major tribu- 
taries, the Verdigris. The improve- 
ments will open portions of the 
streams to commercial! navigation and 
will provide water for industrial use. 

The plans call for a channel 9 feet 
deep running from Catoosa in north- 
eastern Oklahoma to the Mississippi 
River, 520 river miles downstream. 
For this phase of the project, the 
Corps of Engineers plans to build 7 
major dams. By 1973 the engineers 
say the total project will require 22 
dams on the river and its tributaries. 

Development of the river will help 
business in the area. Local officials 
are already recruiting new plants and 
businesses. As attractions, they point 
to the prospects of cheap barge trans- 
portation, hydroelectric power, and 
water for industrial use. 

Through the use of barges, busi- 
nessmen will save nearly two-thirds 
of the cost of rail transportation. 
Steel from Pittsburgh to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, would cost around $8 a ton by 
barge, compared to the present $23 
a ton by rail. Wheat from Tulsa to 
New Orleans would drop from $17 a 
ton by rail to around $4 per ton by 
barge. 

The use of river transportation 
may also encourage the development 
of supplies of raw materials in Okla- 
homa. Among the resources which 
may come into greater use after river 
transportation is available are sand, 
gravel, building stone, gypsum, and 
perhaps some metals. 


News in a Nutshell 
From Around the Globe 


Japan is going ahead with plans to 
ratify a defense agreement signed 
with Uncle Sam last winter, despite 
some increase in opposition to the 
pact by certain Japanese citizens. 
Under the treaty, Japan agrees to 
work with the United States to repel 
aggression in the Far East. 

Though most opposition to the 
American-Japanese defense treaty 
comes from Reds and pro-commu- 
nists, some other groups in the Far 
Eastern nation have also expressed 
their dislike for the agreement. They 
cite the incident involving our U-2 
airplane flights over Soviet territory 
as a reason for opposing the pact. 
They argue that the Red furor over 
past U-2 flights might mark any coun- 
try having military alliances with 
Uncle Sam for reprisals by the So- 
viets. 

The Japanese House of Representa- 
tives has already approved the pact. 
Only Senate ratification is needed to 
put the treaty into effect. 

Turkey is continuing its efforts to 
stifle the riots that have swept the 
country for some weeks now. The 
demonstrations are directed against 
the government of Prime Minister 
Adnan Menderes, which is accused by 
opponents of suppressing freedom of 
speech and expression in Turkey. Not 
long ago, the Turkish government is- 
sued a ban on all parades and youth 
gatherings, because a number of such 
activities have turned into riots. 

The United Nations opened debate 
last week on Russia’s complaints of 
our U-2 jet flights over Soviet terri- 
tory. The outcome of these discus- 
sions isn’t known as of this writing, 
but there is no doubt that Moscow will 
squeeze all the propaganda mileage it 
can out of the incident. 


Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System 


Since the U-2 incident early this 
month most Americans have been 
wondering how the free world can 
protect itself from attack by the So- 
viet Union without additional spying. 
It is hoped that the Ballistic Missile 
Early Warning System (BMEWS) 
will solve part of the problem. 






BMEWS will consist of three bases 
equipped with the world’s most power- 
ful radar. These bases—in Green- 
land, Alaska, and England—will cover 
all possible ICBM launching sites 
from Eastern Europe across Russia 
to Red China. 

The first of the bases—the $500,- 
000,000 Arctic base at Thule, Green- 
land, will be in full operation by this 
fall. By 1963, when all 3 bases are 
ready, the free world will have be- 
tween 15 minutes and a half hour 
warning of an ICBM attack. With 
such a warning, the Western world 
could launch bombers and missiles 
in retaliation. 


More On Free TV for 
Presidential Candidates 


Adlai Stevenson, in the debate over 
free TV time for Presidential candi- 
dates, suggests Congress pass a law 
that would say to the TV industry: 
“We reclaim for a few hours every 4 
years the public air-waves” in order 
to bring “some order and intelligent 
discussion into the present confusion 
and showmanship of Presidential cam- 
paigns.” 

Twenty-two Democratic senators 
and 1 Republican have joined forces 
to enter such a bill in Congress. 
Faced with the prospect of legisla- 
tion requiring that they provide free 
time for Presidential candidates, 2 
major TV networks have offered 1 
hour of free program time in each 
of the 8 weeks between the conven- 
tions and the elections. Republican 
National Chairman Morton and Demo- 
cratic National Chairman Butler 
agree that they favor giving the net- 
works an opportunity to make this 
voluntary contribution rather than re- 
quiring it through legislation. 

Most of the networks already have 
scheduled coverage of the 2 conven- 
tions and a good deal of the Presi- 
dential campaign. TV spokesmen ar- 
gue that good coverage of the cam- 
paign is much more likely to result 
from broadcasters’ initiative than 
from legislative orders. They point 
out that legislated free time will do 
nothing to bring the “order and intelli- 
gent discussion” which Stevenson 
seeks. They say that only the candi- 
dates, their parties, and their sup- 
porters can do this. 
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BRITISH service stations may soon install a new coin-operated machine which 
can vacuum and clean the inside of an automobile in about three minutes time 
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Spying Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


formation going to Hitler and made it 
easier to hasten an end to the war. 

Russia began to build a vast net- 
work of agents under communist dic- 
tatorship upon overthrow of the old 
Russian Empire in 1917. The Red 
intelligence system is almost certainly 
the largest in the world today. No 
one can give absolute figures, but it 
is quite possible that several hundred 
thousand spies are working for the 
Reds around the world. 

Although Russia has charged the 
United States with treachery and ag- 
gression since the recent U. S. plane 
incident, she has never seen fit to ad- 
mit any of her own operations in seek- 
ing information about the free world. 

Red spying, nevertheless, has been 
extensive and often damaging to U. S. 
and allied interests. Julius and Ethel 
Americans, were con- 
victed in 1 famous case of delivering 
our atom bomb secrets to Russia dur- 
ing and after World War II. They 
were executed in New York in 1953. 

Work done by the Rosenbergs and 
helped Russia to speed 
development of her present nuclear 
That power could be used 
against us if a new war should begin. 

A Russian colonel attached to his 
country’s embassy in Washington, 
D. C., was forced to leave the United 
States in 1956 after American agents 
found that he was spying. He was 
not arrested because of his position 
as a diplomat. 

Another Red colonel, Rudolph Ivano- 
vich Abel, posed as an American to 
carry out espionage in New York and 
other parts of the country. He was 
charged in 1957 with seeking infor- 
mation on military equipment, defense 
forces, and atomic energy. Abel had 
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power. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
THE SHOOTING down of a U. S. 
intelligence plane over Russia recalls 
the fact that President Eisenhower once 
proposed a plan—called the Open Skies 
Policy—for aerial inspection to safe- 
guard against preparations for war. 


no diplomatic protection, was tried in 
court, and is now serving a 30-year 
prison sentence. 

Without doubt, numerous Red spies 
are still at work in the United States. 
Many can gather information merely 
by reading newspaper stories on our 
industries and defense operations, by 
studying pictures of new weapons and 
satellites, and by just watching pa- 
rades when new equipment is dis- 
played. 

Russian planes may not have flown 
over the U. S. mainland, as ours have 
been doing over Red areas up to now. 
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THIS IS AN architect’s drawing of a building still under construction near Washington, D. C. When completed, the 
building will house the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 


However, it is quite probable that 
they have flown along our Alaskan 
coast and near—possibly over—some 
of our bases in Europe and elsewhere. 

Russian submarines are sometimes 
reported off our coasts, and Red fish- 
ing boats are believed to be on espio- 
nage missions when they suddenly ap- 
pear near U. S. and Canadian shores. 
Even though they stay over 3 miles 
from shore—outside what are legally 
U. S. waters—they could take photo- 
graphs of some defense maneuvers 

Russian espionage is carried on in 
Europe, Asia, Latin America, and the 
rest of the world—as well as in the 
United States. In doing their spying, 
the Russians may call for assistance 
from European satellite lands they 
control and from communist China. 

Despite their expressions of horror 
over U. S. intelligence activities, it 
seems clear that the Russians are do- 
ing a great deal of spying themselves. 
In view of this, their complaints seem 
to many Americans to be far 
strong. 

The United States has been slower 
than other nations to develop a big 
intelligence organization. We did use 
spies in the Revolutionary War, and 
1 of them—Nathan Hale—was caught 
and executed by the British. Yet both 
the North and the South had to build 
intelligence agencies when the Civil 
War began. Until then, no one had 
felt the need for such a bureau. 

In foreign countries, we depended 
upon our diplomats and military at- 
tachés to furnish us with important 
information. Rarely did work done 
by these U. S. officials abroad involve 
espionage. Even during World War 
I, the United States relied very much 
upon Britain and our other allies for 
spying out secrets of our enemies. 

OSS, the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, was our first global intelligence 
agency. It was organized during 
World War II, after we had been 
forced into that conflict by Japan’s 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. 

In a gigantic effort to catch up in 
the spying business and help win the 
war, OSS sent agents everywhere. 
They worked in cooperation with our 
armed forces in many areas. 

Some OSS men slipped into enemy 
territory to get information, and to 
organize sabotage. In lands such as 
Italy and France, natives formed re- 
sistance groups to fight with us for 
freedom and an end of their dictator- 
ships. In a number of cases, these 
resistance armies received OSS guid- 
ance. 

Much secrecy still cloaks the jobs 
done by OSS. It seems certain, how- 
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ever, that agents bought information 
when they could. In a neutral coun- 
try such as Sweden, say, an OSS man 
might be able to buy the story of con- 
ditions in Nazi Germany from a trav- 
eler who had been there a few days 
before. It is quite possible that OSS 
managed to obtain enemy documents 
through underground markets. 

On occasion, an enemy diplomat who 
saw that his country was losing the 
war—and wanted it to end quickly— 
might volunteer valuable information 
to the U. S. and her allies. 

One such official, for example, pro- 
vided accurate reports on Nazi Ger- 
many’s shortage of gasoline for her 
air force. This.served as a guide in 
planning offensives that led to victory 
against Nazi Germans. 

A spectacular accomplishment came 
in 1945 near the end of the war in 
Europe. Allen Dulles (brother of the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles) was OSS director in Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. Dulles was approached by rep- 
resentatives of certain high German 
military leaders. Through them, Mr. 
Dulles negotiated surrender of a mil- 
lion German troops in northern Italy 
about 2 weeks before the Germans 
gave up elsewhere. The surrender 
doubtless saved American lives on the 
Italian front. 

CIA, Central Intelligence Agency, 
replaced the wartime OSS as a per- 
manent organization in 1947. It is 
now headed by Allen Dulles. 

CIA has the big job of putting to- 
gether and interpreting information 
collected by its own agents, plus that 
of intelligence workers in the State 
Department, Defense Department, the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI). The 
latter agency has certain responsibili- 
ties for dealing with espionage in this 
country. 

Mr. Dulles takes his information to 
the National Security Council, which 
is made up of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary of State, and the 
Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

On the basis of the CIA reports, 
the Security Council works out a pol- 
icy for the nation. If there are signs 
that Russia is building certain new 
armaments, for example, the Security 
Council may decide whether or not 
an increase in U. S. strength should be 
sought. 

If a serious emergency arises, Mr. 
Dulles may go directly to the Presi- 
dent at any time of day or night to 
make a report. Such information may 


guide the Chief Executive in deciding 
on a course of action. 

As did OSS, the CIA has agents at 
work in various countries of the world. 
It is possible that there are some such 
men on the job inside Russia, just as 
Russian agents are at work in the 
United States. But if such is the case, 
this will not be made public. Very 
likely, CIA buys information from in- 
formers in unfriendly countries when 
it can. 

However, the job of intelligence is 
changing in numerous ways from 
the old-style, cloak-and-dagger, secret- 
meeting methods of spying. In this 
modern age, more and more of the 
work depends on specialists. 

Scientists, engineers, chemists, and 
others, for example, carefully digest 
information in Russian magazines, 
newspapers, other publications, and 
speeches. Careful study of such ma- 
terial often makes it possible to fer- 
ret out industrial and military prog- 
ress in Russia or other Red lands. 

Radar and other electronic devices 
are used in Turkey and elsewhere, and 
on submarines to detect Soviet missile 
tests and other Russian military op- 
erations. Planes, such as the one shot 
down over Russia, have been provid- 
ing photographs and other material 
that may indicate nuclear explosions 
are under way. 

Now that the flights over Russia 
have been halted, other means may 
be sought for keeping track of com- 
munist activities. In the future, satel- 
lites may be used increasingly to circle 
the earth, take pictures, and send them 
back for study by experts. (Photos 
taken so far by the U. S. satellite 
Tiros I have no military value, our 
scientists say.) 

Because it is a secret agency, under 
the office of the President, CIA has 
never made public the number of its 
employes. Guesses are that there are 
between 30,000 and 100,000—includ- 
ing a large number at agency head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Money is appropriated indirectly, 
hidden in the budgets of other govern- 
ment departments, so that even Con- 
gress has little idea of how much CIA 
spends. Guesses range from a half- 
billion dollars to a billion or more per 
year. 

There are occasional demands for a 
thorough investigation of CIA, but 
few inquiries have actually been car- 
ried out. Since the plane incident 
over Russia, there have been some new 
requests for a study of CIA operations. 
Whether these will develop into a real 
investigation remains to be seen. 

—By TomM HAWKINS 
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Rocky Mountain States 


This is the first in a series of special 
features on our 50 states. Each week 
we will touch on some of the high- 
lights which millions of summer tour- 
ists will see as they penetrate every 
part of the country. This week we 
visit the Rocky Mountain states, a re- 
gion of spectacular natural beauty. 


Idaho. Capital: Boise. Population: 
662,000; ranks 42nd. Area: 83,557 
square miles; ranks 13th. Entered 
Union: 1890, the 43rd state to be ad- 
_ mitted. 

Idaho has towering mountains, deep 
valleys spangled with lakes, hot 
springs, and caves where the ice never 
melts. Hells Canyon, on the Snake 
River, is the deepest gorge in North 
America. Idaho’s Sun Valley is a 
famous winter resort. 

The Gem State has a wealth of 
minerals. It leads the nation in min- 
ing silver. Lead, cobalt, and zinc are 
mined. Farmers in Idaho grow wheat 
and other grains. Beef cattle and 
sheep graze on plains and valleys. 
Idaho is famous for potatoes. 

Forests cover a third of the state, 
and lumbering is an important activ- 
ity. Idaho sells cheese to a world 
market. 

Montana. Capital: Helena. Popula- 
tion: 688,000; ranks 41st. Area: 147,- 
138; ranks 4th. Entered Union: 1889, 
the 41st state to be admitted. 

Giant Montana is as big as New 
England, with New Jersey, Maryland, 
and North Carolina thrown in for 
good measure. Beautiful Glacier Na- 
tional Park, in the northwest, covers 
more square miles than Rhode Island. 

Gold brought the first settlers to 
Montana in the 1850’s, and mining is 
still important. The Treasure State 
produces zinc, lead, silver, gold, oil, 
and sapphires. Copper is mined in 
the Butte area. The smelting and re- 
fining of metals is a big industry. 

The average farm in Montana cov- 
ers 1,700 acres. The state ranks 
among the top 5 wheat states. Barley, 
corn, potatoes, sugar beets, and oats 
are planted. Montana is a leading 
cattle and sheep state. 

Many famous battles of early west- 
ern days were fought in Montana. It 
was at Custer Battlefield that the In- 
dian fighter made his last stand 
against the Sioux. 

Wyoming. Capital: Cheyenne. Pop- 
ulation: 320,000; ranks 48th. Area: 
97,914; ranks 9th. Entered Union: 


1890, the 44th state to be admitted. 
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VISITORS to the Rocky Mountain 


states are treated to an array of spec- 
tacular natural wonders 





Nature is dressed in her best in 
Wyoming. America’s largest and most 
famous national park, Yellowstone, is 
located in Wyorning. (Parts of it are 
also in Idaho and Montana.) This sum- 
mer, visitors to the park will see new 
wonders as well as Old Faithful and 
other well-known attractions. The 
great earthquake which shook the park 
last year left a new lake—Quake Lake 
—and other scenic changes. 

As usual, Wyoming’s Grand Teton 
Mountains will attract many visitors. 
These pinnacles of rock seem to be 
painted in ever-changing colors. 

Wool, cattle, and oil are important 
in Wyoming. The state raises mil- 
lions of sheep, and produces great 
quantities of wool. There are great 
beef-cattle ranches, and many horses 
are raised. Farmers plant sugar 
beets, potatoes, wheat, corn, and beans. 

Wyoming ranks sixth among the oil 
states. Much of the state is under- 
laid with coal, but so far little has been 
mined. Wyoming has oil refineries 
and beet-sugar mills. 

Nevada. Capital: Carson City. Pop- 
ulation: 267,000; ranks 49th. Area: 
110,540; ranks 7th. Entered Union: 
1864, the 36th state to be admitted. 

Nevada gets less rain than any other 
state—about nine inches a year. Yet 
its farmers raise fine crops on irri- 
gated lands. Grains, potatoes, fruits, 
vegetables, almonds, and sugar beets 
are grown. Cattle ranches in the 
Sagebrush State average 2,880 acres 
in size. 

The state gets much of its income 
from its mines. Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zinc, manganese, mercury, and 
tungsten are taken from the ground. 
Oil and uranium have been found. 

The state is noted for its sunny 
climate, rugged mountains, and bril- 
liant rock formations. In southeastern 
Nevada, on the Arizona border, is the 
giant Hoover Dam, which harnesses 
the Colorado River to furnish water 
and power. 

Utah. Capital: Salt Lake City. Pop- 
ulation: 865,000; ranks 38th. Area: 
84,916; ranks 11th. Entered Union: 
1896, the 45th state to be admitted. 

In 1847 a little band of Mormon 
pioneers arrived in Great Salt Lake 
Valley. They chose land where 
streams flowed down from mountain- 
sides. By sending the water through 
ditches into their fields, they were able 
to grow abundant crops in a dry area. 
To these people goes credit for the 
first systematic use of irrigation in 
our country. Their success in turning 
a desert into a fertile garden has been 
duplicated in many parts of the west. 

Today farmers in Utah raise cattle, 
turkeys, chickens, and sheep, as well 
as grain and potatoes. Wool and dairy 
products are sources of income. 

The Beehive State mines gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead, asphalt, uranium, 
and vanadium. Oil is growing in im- 
portance. The refining of metals and 
food processing are big industries. 
Chemicals, rubber products, and ma- 
chinery are manufactured. 

Utah has a wealth of mountains, 
deserts, lakes, and forests. Great Salt 
Lake, 6 times as salty as the ocean, 
covers 2,000 square miles. Zion Na- 
tional Park features vividly colored 
cliffs and slopes. At Bryce Canyon 
National Park, nature has carved 
strange shapes out of stone. 
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Colorado. Capital: Denver. Popula- 
tion: 1,711,000; ranks 33rd. Area: 
104,247; ranks 8th. Entered Union: 
1876, the 38th state to be admitted. 

Colorado’s beautiful Rocky Moun- 
tains attract more than 3,500,000 vis- 
itors a year. The state has over 50 
peaks which are more than 14,000 feet 
high. 

These great peaks stand like giant 
sentinels over the Continental Divide 
—the highland that separates the 
river waters flowing east from those 
flowing west. The Divide is located 
high in the Rockies, and crosses New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

Colorado’s Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park lies in the heart of the 
Rockies. Ruins of cliff dwellers’ vil- 
lages are found in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park. 

With irrigation, farmers raise 
peaches, potatoes, and truck crops. 
Northern Colorado is the nation’s big- 
gest sugar beet region. Wheat, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs are raised. 

Pueblo is sometimes called “The 
Pittsburgh of the West” because it 
produces iron and steel. Machinery 
is made in Denver. The state has 
food-processing and meat-packing 
plants. 

The Centennial State is one of the 
world’s biggest producers of uranium 
and vanadium. Gold, copper, silver, 
lead, zinc, and molybdenum are taken 
from the ground. Colorado has great 
coal reserves and supplies of oil-shale 
rock.. Uncle Sam’s Air Force Acad- 
emy is located at Colorado Springs. 

New Mexico. Capital: Santa Fe. 
Population: 842,000; ranks 39th. 
Area: 121,666; ranks 5th. Entered 
Union: 1912, the 47th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

Spanish settlers founded the city 
of Santa Fe in 1609. Today New Mex- 
ico has many reminders of the days 
when Spain ruled the southwest. 

New Mexico is the home of many 
Indians. Part of the biggest Indian 
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reservation in the country, belonging 
to the Navajo tribe, is located there. 

Often called the Land of Enchant- 
ment, New Mexico has much to offer 
vacationers. Its climate is dry and 
healthful. Its scenery varies from 
forested mountains to great desert 
country broken by mesas. New Mex- 
ico’s Carlsbad Caverns, a national 
park, is the world’s largest cave. Its 
enormous rooms are covered with 
strange rocky formations. 

Grazing is a big business. The state 
has more than 1% million head of 
cattle, and over a million sheep. Cot- 
ton, wheat, beans, and sorghum are 
raised. New Mexico ranks first in 
potash and in uranium. It produces 
oil, helium, manganese, and copper. 

Arizona. Capital: Phoenix. Popu- 
lation: 1,140,000; ranks 35th. Area: 
113,909 square miles; ranks 6th. En- 
tered Union: 1912, the 48th state to 
be admitted. 

It is said that the Weather Bureau 
has only one forecast for Arizona: 
sunniest, driest, clearest in the United 
States. Its 300 days of sunshine at- 
tract new residents. 

Arizona’s Grand Canyon is one of 
the world’s great natural wonders. 
The chasm is more than 200 miles 
long and a mile deep. Other attrac- 
tions include the Painted Desert and 
the Petrified Forest. 

The state turns out two-fifths of 
the nation’s copper, and mines silver, 
gold, lead, zinc, and uranium. In 
irrigated fields, farmers raise cotton, 
dates, olives, citrus fruits, and vege- 
tables. Wheat and other grains are 
planted. Cattle and sheep graze on 
the open range. 

The Grand Canyon State has grow- 
ing industries which turn out air- 
craft, electronic equipment, machin- 
ery, plastics, and chemicals. 

Indians have always lived in Ari- 
zona, and the state now has a bigger 
Indian population than any other. 
The Indians belong to 13 tribes. 

—By HAzeL L. ELDRIDGE 
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WEEKLY DIGEST OF FACT AND OPINION 


(Following are excerpts from the 
views of leading newspapers and col- 
umnists on the collapse of the Summit 
Conference in Paris. The views ex- 
pressed here are not necessarily en- 
dorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


Wall Street Journal. The Russian 
Premier sought to use the U-2 inci- 
dent to split the allies. But he learned 
the West was solid, and would face 
Mr. Khrushchev as a unit across the 
table at Paris. 

But that has not stopped Khru- 
shchev in the past; he has conferred 
before with everybody on the other 
side of the table. So other reasons 
must be explored to guess why Mr. 
Khrushchev appeared to be in such 
a towering rage. 

One explanation comes to mind. 
Not so long ago there were some 
changes in the communist hierarchy. 
A greater number of important men 
believe in a harder approach to inter- 
national problems than Mr. Khru- 
shchev had been appearing to follow 
in the recent past. 

If there has been a considerable 
rise in Stalinism in the men who sur- 
round the Russian Premier, he is un- 
doubtedly under strong pressure to 
adopt a tougher attitude toward the 
West; certainly the knowledge that 
U. S. planes were flying over Russia 
did not help him with his critics at 
home. It could have helped him only 
if he could put it to use to split the 
West. 

Washington Post. Mr. Khrushchev 
is being very optimistic in talking of 
another summit meeting in 6 or 8 
months. Quite apart from his degra- 
dation of President Eisenhower, it 
may be a very long time—perhaps 
longer than Mr. Khrushchev himself 
will be in power—before anyone else 
in the West will find it feasible to 
consider another summit meeting. 
That is an especially sad aspect of 
the debacle at Paris. 

For the moment the United States 
and its allies must heed the storm 
warnings. Mr. Khrushchev has been 
acting like a human hurricane, and 
the prudent course will be to batten 
down the hatches, particularly in re- 
spect to Berlin. 

For the longer run it would be wise 
for this country to examine, with a 
view to urgent correction, the reasons 
why its prestige has slipped during 
the last 5 years—among them the 
psychological negativism, insensitivity 
and loss of dynamism, the appearance 
of subordination of defense primacy 
to the budget, and refusal to acknowl- 
edge that we are in a vital contest 
in space. That would be much more 
in point than a binge of self-doubt 
over the U-2 affair. 

Kansas City Star. Khrushchev’s 
wild actions and some fast footwork 
by President Eisenhower have re- 
stored the United States as leader in 
the struggle for peace. The President 
went to the conference under a heavy 
disadvantage. Khrushchev had an op- 
portunity to make the most of Amer- 
ican fumbles. Instead, he proceeded 
to seize the villain role for himself. 

Boston Herald. The fina! collapse 
of the Paris summit meeting, though 
not unexpected after Mr. Khrushchev’s 
angry performance Monday, is a bitter 
blow to peace-loving people every- 
where. The summit fiasco has placed 
Mr. Khrushchev’s leadership in ques- 
tion. Meanwhile the West must do 


its best to pick up the pieces. Despite 
Mr. Khrushchev’s latest display of 
brinkmanship it is unlikely he will 
risk open war. 

James Reston in New York Times. 
So long as it appeared that President 
Eisenhower might be willing to make 
concessions to the Soviet Union on 
Berlin, he was a useful and even hope- 
ful figure in Moscow. So long, too, 
as the policy of personal diplomacy 
and international good-fellowship 
helped promote the possibility of an 
accommodation on Berlin, the Soviet 
hierarchy was willing to go along with 


army cliques in the USSR, which view 
nearly all concessions to the West with 
alarm; (2) opposition to such conces- 
sions from communist China, which 
has never favored any of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s gestures in the direction of 
relaxed tensions. 

Precisely how much the atmosphere 
has been poisoned by Khrushchev’s 
boorish behavior at Paris remains to 
be seen. Certainly he has driven the 
West away from him, and at almost 
one blow has reversed the direction 
in which he was supposed to have 
been traveling for the past 5 years. 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


it, even if it began to give the Soviet 
people some strange ideas about free- 
dom and the good life. 

But once it began to become appar- 
ent that President Eisenhower was 
coming to his last summit meeting 
without bearing gifts on Berlin, the 
mood in Moscow changed. So at least 
is the thesis of those diplomats here 
who think this crisis is not about the 
American spy in the sky but about 
the American intimations of pie in the 
sky over Berlin. 

If it is true that the uproar over 
the spy plane case is merely a cover 
for an offensive on Berlin, then the 
day’s events are not merely historic 
in themselves. They are the prelim- 
inary to a more serious crisis over 
Berlin. 

Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch. 
There is no reason to think that the 
collapse of the Paris conference brings 
us to the brink of war with Soviet 
Russia, but the end of negotiations 
does signify a definitely hardening 
attitude in the Kremlin. 

This apparently has been brought 
about by two principal facts: (1) 
greatly increased influence achieved 
behind the scenes by Stalinist and 


All the smiling ‘“come-ons” with 
which the Russian communist dic- 
tator has beguiled the United States, 
Britain, and France are now seen to 
have been nothing but maneuvers, 
designed for temporary advantage. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune. Khru- 
shchev’s performance at Paris has 
made summitry unlikely in the near 
future, but it should not rule out the 
possibility of future negotiations at 
lower levels. To accept the view that 
two mutually incompatible civiliza- 
tions are doomed from now on to face 
each other in permanent distrust with 
only a minimum of official contacts is 
to increase the chances of a war trig- 
gered by accident or incident. 
Seattle Times. On the theory that 
free nations function best when the 
challenge facing them is clear, we can 
expect them to look to their defenses 
and the condition of their alliances 
with increased resolve. Khrushchev’s 
calculated nastiness could scarcely 
have made the challenge more clear. 
Roscoe Drummond in New York 
Herald Tribune. The summit meeting 
in Paris was to be the beginning of 
a whole series of summit conferences, 
to be rotated among the Big Four 


capitals. Whatever, if anything, is 
salvaged from Khrushchev’s brink- 
manship, there isn’t going to be one 
summit meeting of substance and 
value. And the related summits, 
which were to take place regularly, 
are now as far off and as improbable 
as the Castro elections. 

There will be no Presidential visit 
to the Soviet Union and no opportu- 
nity for the Soviet and American 
leaders to meet during the remainder 
of Mr..Eisenhower’s Administration. 
The cold war is going to get colder 
and the danger of hot war cannot be 
dismissed, though few believe that the 
Soviets want a hot war. The pros- 
pects of a beginning toward disarma- 
ment now vanish for as long as one 
can see ahead. 

Los Angeles Times. The shock of 
events in Paris ought to turn Ameri- 
cans away from the delusion that they 
and the free world of which they are 
chief’ wardens can bargain with the 
communists for a viable co-existence. 
Presumably he (Khrushchev)  re- 
deemed himself at Paris and is right 
again with the party in Moscow— 
and the party in China. 

New York Times. The dramatic 
events and harsh words in Paris have 
aroused understandable tension and 
anxiety among people the world over. 
It would be foolish to try to predict 
where the road Mr. Khrushchev chose 
to follow will lead. Better and wiser, 
it would seem, is an effort to gain 
perspective by taking another look at 
the fundamentals which provide the 
backdrop for the drama. 

Chief among the fundamentals is 
the simple fact that modern weapons 
of mass destruction have made war 
insane as a means of settling disputes 
among the great powers. On the need 
to avoid such a catastrophe there can 
be no difference among sane people. 

A second fundamental is that there 
exists today an essential stalemate of 
military power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union because 
each is capable of inflicting unaccept- 
able damage upon the other. If there 
are any madmen in Moscow eager to 
press the rocket-launching buttons, 
their ardor should have been cooled 
by realization that Captain Powers’ 
plane was not downed until it reached 
Sverdlovsk. 

Finally, there is the fact that for 
all his angry words Mr. Khrushchev 
knows that when it comes to espionage, 
aggression, and the like, his own 
country and he personally come into 
the court of world public opinion with 
dirty hands indeed. Mr. Khrushchev 
must realize that there are limits be- 
yond which his indictment of the 
United States for the U-2 incident 
cannot be carried. People of the free 
world know full well the magnitude 
of Soviet spy activity. 

There are no guarantees of peace 
and security when the world has so 
irresponsibly been brought to the 
brink. But these considerations do 
remind us that Mr. Khrushchev has 
good reason to avoid toppling all hu- 
manity over the brink. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Perhaps 
this is the time to remind ourselves 
that summit conferences are not the 
only or even the best way of settling 
difficult international conflicts. The 
old-fashioned way of simple diplo- 
macy, carried on through embassies, 
can be more effective. 
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